their lamps the home-folk " would be happy to
use on their salads." Here, around the cheer-
ing glow of great wood-fires, the American au-
thor would gather his friends, old and new.
From Otsego days a blazing hearth-stone ever
rejoiced his cheery nature, and his way of lay-
ing the wood and nursing the flames horrified
his Italian servants as wraste of fuel. The chill
of the tra montana brought into this circle of
warmth and light many eminent foreigners; and
of home-country folk, that true American, Hora-
tio Greenough, often basked in the bright glow
of the author's wood-fires at Florence.

Later Greenough wrote: " Fenimore Cooper
saved me from despair after my return to
Italy. He employed me as I wish to be em-
ployed; and up to this moment has been a
father to me." Greenough's last work was a
bust of his illustrious friend, the American
novelist, which he proposed to cast in bronze, at
his own expense, and place in the field where
stands the Old Mill in Newport, and where the
opening scene of " The Red Rover" is laid.
He took counsel with Cooper's friends as to a
monument to the author, and among his papers
was found an elaborate design for the work.
[ 198 ]] rare pleasuren. Alone he pene-
